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ment. Its future is radiant with the hopes of an aspir- 
ing race. The United States rests secure in the hands 
of a high-minded Executive, a forward-looking legisla- 
ture, and a trusted judiciary. The paths of the United 
States are paths of pleasantness. On every hand we see 
that "the Lord loveth justice," and that "the work of 
righteousness shall be peace." Europe laughing at the 
United States ? Not yet. 



Mr. Ford and ^ r - Denry ^ord has recently printed 
Pacifism. in the advertising columns of a num- 

ber of newspapers and magazines of 
this country his views "Concerning Preparedness." 
Beginning with the statement that "The United States, 
I believe, is confronted by the greatest danger in his- 
tory," and that, "Our danger is internal. We are con- 
fronted by the danger of militarism," it closes with 
these words: 



"I am having this statement printed in the advertising 
columns of newspapers and magazines throughout the United 
States. Others will follow. I have no other purpose than to 
save America from bloodshed and its young men from con- 
scription. 1 feel that if this militaristic burden is assumed 
by the country, the United States within ten years will be in 
turmoil, its industries paralyzed, and its men, instead of 
being at work in peaceful industry, will be dying in trenches. 
And I feel, too, that these men will not be dying to defend 
their country, as we are now being told, but will perish in 
the conquest of other men who have a right to live in hap- 
piness and peace." 

In all the criticism of Mr. Ford there has been, so 
far as we have seen, no charge of insincerity against 
him. The quotation just cited is an exact expression 
of a genuine feeling. Mr. Ford is not only sincere, he 
is an intelligent man. He is in his own field one of 
the world's great men. He is studying the peace move- 
ment, and with an open mind. We may expect great 
things from him in the realm of those international ad- 
justments which yet shall stop the iniquities of war. 



POLICIES AND PISTOLS 

By OSCAR T. CROSBY 



From coast to coast the chorus sounds : "We shall arm 
only for defense against aggression." And in the 
minds of many thoughtless Americans that statement 
implies that we shall fight only to defend our own terri- 
tory from attack. Yet, above all other nations, we 
must contemplate the possibility of being strategically 
on the "offensive." 

The Monroe Doctrine requires that we should attach 
any power which may in action challenge its vague pro- 
nouncements. Can we prevent the conquest or the 
peaceful acquirement of any territory in South or Cen- 
tral America by staying at home ? 

What are the precise conditions under which we will 
combat any nation about the affairs of our younger sis- 
ters ? Can we make a reasoned plan for our armaments 
by land or sea until we formulate the principles which 
we wish to defend? 

In 1823, after a purely self-interested study of the 
situation, we declared to other powers, through President 
Monroe, that we would regard "any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety." The 
context shows that no other powers were referred to 
than the "allied powers" of that day. They had inter- 
fered to crush a rebellion in Spain. They re-estab- 
lished the old autocratic kingly power — that is, "the 
political system" whose extension to either of the Ameri- 
can continents was to be resisted by us as "endangering 
our peace and happiness." 

A far cry, indeed, from this original Monroe Doctrine 
to the Venezuela case. England has no such "political 
system" as that which Monroe condemned. She had at 
least a documentary claim to the contested territory. 
Yet we said substantially through Mr. Cleveland: "You 
shall not make good your claim by force of arms. You 
must arbitrate; otherwise we shall consider that you 



are extending your territorial sovereignty in this hemi- 
sphere, which is not permissible." Thus we progressed 
from an interdiction of a political system which we con- 
sidered dangerous to any extension of sovereignty. 

We know that, currently, American opinion runs 
against even a peaceful acquirement of American terri- 
tory by any European or Asiatic power. We have our- 
selves taken territory by war from Mexico and from 
Spain. Hence we cannot consistently declare that we 
meant to guarantee national boundaries. The "justice 
of our cause" presumably warranted these aggressions. 
Do we claim a monopoly of such aggressive action in the 
New World? Is it impossible to conceive of any other 
power being "justified" in taking over new sovereignty 
here — even with the consent of the State yielding it? 

Wha,t, tben, are the exact dimensions of this doc- 
trine? Other important principles should be consid- 
ered in any logical "preparedness." They will seriously 
affect the magnitude — yes, and even the types — of con- 
structions aimed at given objectives. Thus, as to the 
Philippine Islands, their fate is not yet settled, even 
granting the passage of the Clarke amendment, be- 
cause therein is an elastic clause which may reopen the 
whole question four years hence. 

We may summarize some of the conditions to be deter- 
mined before a thoroughly reasoned plan can be adopted, 
as follows : 

Shall we resist any attempt of any foreign power to 
occupy, temporarily or permanently, by force or by consent, 
any South or Central American territory, or shall we not? 

Are the Philippine Islands to be defended as if they were 
an integral part of our national territory, or not? 

Shall we have a naval base (or bases) in the Philippine 
Islands, or not? 

Shall we uphold the theory of closing neutral ports by 
belligerents, as practised in the present war, or not ? 

Shall the sale of munitions by neutrals to belligerents be 
recognized, or not? 
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Shall the Suez Canal be claimed as open to all vessels 
during time of war, or not? 

Shall the Panama Canal be claimed as open to all vessels 
during time of war, or not? 

Shall the partition or subordination of China by any other 
power be considered as inimical to our interests, or not? 

Shall the "cooling-offi" treaties be considered as diminish- 
ing the chances of war ; and, if so, to what extent? 

Shall preparations be based on expectation of meeting a 
one, two, or three power opposition? 

Shall preparations aim only at prevention of seizure of 
territory by an enemy landing large forces on our shores ; or 
prevention of such seizure and also prevention of blockade 
of any of our ports ; or prevention of such landing and also 
prevention of blockade of our most important ports ; or pre- 
vention of all landings, all blockade, and also a seeking of 
the enemy wherever he may be found? 

An orderly procedure suggests that a single commis- 
sion of military, naval, and certain civilian experts 
should study the whole problem of national defense, and 
should make recommendations to Congress concerning 
the character, magnitude, and cost of various plans ex- 
pressed in reference to various political theories. Thus 
advised, Congress should then determine which of such 
several theories, with its related defense method, should 
be the declared policy of the country. Appropriations 
might then be made in lump sum, or at least with very 
slight specification. Then the commission could make 
final determination of the amounts to be expended re- 
spectively by the army and navy departments. These 
departments, having received their allotments of money 



and general direction from the commission, could exe- 
cute the work with the same autonomy as at present. 

We may thus outline what would be the logical pro- 
gram. That program will not be followed, at least not 
now. The fervor of public opinion seems to require in- 
stant action. Out of that action bigger armaments, 
blunderingly determined, will result. If, however, the 
nations are to continue for long years burdened with 
competitive armaments, we should not lose sight of the 
reasonable method of doing our share of an unreason- 
able, though now necessary, task. After our heads shall 
have cooled somewhat, it will be worth while to continue 
our efforts, particularly directing them to the point of 
having a single commission for national defense. I 
think the rest of the program above suggested might fol- 
low, once that is established. We will thus have some 
approximate accuracy of knowledge concerning this mat- 
ter of defense. There will always, however, be a large 
"x" in the equation, because of the varying preparations 
which "the other fellow" may from time to time be 
making; and also another "x," due to the varying po- 
litical alliances throLighout the world, will leave the solu- 
tion still more nebulous. However, we ought to know, 
as clearly as possible, what we are standing for and what 
it is costing us to stand for it; and we ought to be able to 
make some rough guess as to the risks involved in the 
policies whose assertion forces us to enter the inter- 
national rivalry of carrying pistols. 



A CHOICE OF EXTREMES 

By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 



The panic seems to be on us in full fever heat : tem- 
perature 105°. Tt is contagious. Perfectly sensi- 
ble persons have lost their mental equipoise. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has recently "swung round 
the circle," preaching ultra-preparedness, demanding 
"the biggest navy in the world," and hinting at dreadful 
possibilities. Nearly all the newspapers preach the 
same doctrine of fear and suspicion. Letters have been 
sent out from Washington urging at least a million 
women to join the league of defense. Great public 
meetings are held in our cities, and eloquent orators ex- 
patiate on the duty of Americans. Many ministers for- 
get or ignore their Christian principles and urge their 
congregations to be ready to fight. 

Not long ago I chanced to be taking supper with three 
priests of the Protestant Episcopal, or, as they all pre- 
ferred to call it, the Holy Catholic Church. They all 
argued that it was the duty of the United States to enter 
the war now on the side of the allies and help whip the 
wicked Germans. I exclaimed: "Isn't it an odd thing 
that I, who am only a pagan, should stand up before 
you ministers of the gospel and hear you advocate the 
borrible measures of the Old Testament God of battles ? 
Yoli want to follow the war lords and bring on this 
country the same awful conditions as have ruined Eu- 
rope. Their armed peace has ended in exactly what 
it was predicted would result. Why not try for a few 
years the plan of the Jesus whom you worship, and see 
what would come of it?" 



Father Figgis, who was here preaching on Nietzsche 
and Christianity, remarked: "Turning the other cheek 
is all right among individuals, but it would not work 
among nations." Now Nietzsche, who is frequently 
blamed as the insidious cause of the supposed German 
devotion to the doctrine that might makes right, has a 
few paragraphs which are well worth remembering, even 
though the translation is extremely awkward. They are 
as follows : 

"No government will nowadays admit that it main- 
tains an army in order to satisfy occasionally its passion 
for conquest. The army is said to serve only defensive 
purposes. This morality which justifies itself is called 
in as the government advocate. It means, however, pre- 
serving morality for ourselves and immorality for our 
neighbor, because he must be thought eager for attack 
and conquest. If our State is forced to consider means 
of self-defense, at the same time by our explanation of 
our need of an army (because he denies the lust of at- 
tack just as our State does, and also ostensibly main- 
tains his army for defensive purposes) we proclaim him 
a hypocrite and a cunning criminal, who would fain 
seize by surprise, without any fighting, a harmless and 
unwary victim. 

"In this attitude all States face one another today. 
They presuppose evil intentions on their neighbors' part 
and good intentions on their own. This hypothesis, 
however, is an inhuman notion as bad as and worse than 
war. Nay, at bottom it is a challenge and motive to 



